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This plan in one form or another is now 
being tried with the high school libraries 
in five cities — Cleveland, O.; Madison, Wis.; 
Newark, N. J.; Passaic, N. J.; and Port- 
land, Ore. This includes eleven libraries 
actually in operation, and five others in 
contemplation. The plan has also been 
adopted, I am informed, by a number of 
towns in New Jersey. 

In bringing about co-operation, the first 
step is to make a careful, thorough study of 
conditions, not forgetting the questions, 
''What is the attitude of the principal?" 
and, "Which can pay the higher salary — 
public library or high school?" 

The results under any plan, may we add, 
depend on the high school librarian. She 
should have a college education to put her 
on a par with the teaching staff. She must 
be adaptable. She must have solid book 
knowledge, especially of English and his- 



tory. She must be able to manage a room 
full of students without fuss or strain. A 
raw high school graduate with a smatter- 
ing of technique will not do. 

Finally, whatever the public library's 
part in the scheme of co-operation, the pub- 
lic library must be willing to view the sub- 
ject from the school side, and be willing 
to adapt its methods to school needs. 

A short business session of the active 
members of the session followed this meet- 
ing. Upon recommendation of the Nomin- 
ating Committee the following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Miss Eme L. 
Power, supervisor of children's work, St. 
Louis public library; vice-chairman, Miss 
Alice Goddard, head of children's depart- 
ment, Washington County free library, 
Hagerstown, Md., and secretary, Miss 
Hannah M. Lawrence, children's librarian, 
Buffalo public library. 
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FIRST SESSION 

(Friday, June 28, 8:15 p. m.) 
The first session of the College and 
Reference section was held on the eve- 
ning of June 28, in the banquet room of 
the Chautau Laurier, about 75 people be- 
ing present. In the absence of Dr. A. S. 
Root, chairman of the section, and Miss 
Irene Warren, secretary, the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. P. L. Windsor, 
who had at the request of Dr. Root and of 
Mr. Utley, arranged the program; Mr. S. 
J. Brandenburg acted as secretary. 

Mr. THEODORE W. KOCH, librarian 
of the University of Michigan, read the 
first paper entitled 

SOME PHASES OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE HISTORY OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES* 

The development of college and univer- 
sity libraries has been so rapid during the 
past score of years that it may be worth 

•Abridged from an address delivered before the New 
York State Library School and the University of 
Michigan Summer Library School. 



while to turn back for a moment and col- 
lect a few illustrations of early ideas of 
library management from the history of 
the older universities. The most inter- 
esting ones for this purpose are those 
of Oxford and Cambridge, Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia universities. 

The Bodleian in its reorganized form 
was opened in 1602 with a stock of two 
thousand five hundred volumes — a fairly 
large collection for those days. It had 
been established in Duke Humphrey's day 
in a suite of rooms over the Divinity 
School "far removed" as the old univer- 
sity records put it, "from any worldly 
noise." The first rules for the govern- 
ment of the library were drafted by Bod- 
ley himself. While in general they were 
wise ones, they reflected the spirit of the 
times in which they were written. Sir 
Thomas objected to the inclusion of belles 
lettres as beneath the dignity of the in- 
stitution he was fostering. "I can see 
no good reason," said he, "to alter my 
rule for excluding such books as Alma- 
nacks, Plays, and an infinite number that 
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are daily printed of very unworthy mat- 
ters. Haply some plays may be worthy 
the keeping — but hardly one in forty. . . . 
This is my opinion, wherein if I err I 
shall err with infinite others; and the 
more I think upon it, the more it doth 
distaste me that such kinds of books 
should be vouchsafed room in so noble a 
library." Scholars were required to leave 
a deposit in cash as a pledge of good 
faith when borrowing books, but the de- 
posit was usually a mere trifle compared 
with the value of the loan. Unscrupulous 
borrowers willingly forfeited the money 
and kept the manuscripts. Some volumes 
were stolen, while others were entered 
in the catalog as "missing," a distinction 
with perhaps very little difference. Tra- 
dition says that Polidore Virgil had stolen 
so many books that the authorities were 
finally compelled to deny him access to 
the library, whereupon he promptly ob- 
tained from Henry VIII a special license 
to borrow whatever manuscripts he de- 
sired and the librarian had to bow to the 
ruling of the King. 

In a manuscript copy of the works of 
St. Augustine and St. Ambrose in the Bod- 
leian, is written, "This book belongs to 
St. Mary of Robert's Bridge: Whosoever 
steals it, or sells it, or takes it away from 
this house in any way, or injures it, let 
him be anathema-maranatha." Under- 
neath another hand has written, "I, John, 
Bishop of Exeter, do not know where the 
said house is: I did not steal this book, 
but got it lawfully." 

At one time folios in the Bodleian were 
chained to the shelves but the custom 
was given up and the chains sold for old 
iron in 1769. That the arrangements at 
the Bodleian were viewed with favor by 
library benefactors can be seen from a 
letter which the worthy John Hollis of 
London, second founder of Harvard Col- 
lege library, sent to the authorities at 
Cambridge in 1735: "You want seats to 
sit and read in and chains to your valu- 
able books like our Bodleian library or 
Zion College in London. You let your 
books be taken at pleasure to men's 



houses and many are lost, your boyish 
students take them to their chambers and 
tear out pictures and maps to adorn their 
walls." 

Gibbon in his autobiography has com- 
mented upon the sloth of 18th century Ox- 
ford and its absolute indifference to study. 
The records of the Bodleian substantiate 
the low point to which the intellectual 
life of the university had ebbed. The reg- 
isters of books borrowed for the decade 
1730-1740 show that only rarely were 
more than one or two books asked for in 
a day. In some cases a whole week is 
passed over without a single entry being 
made. The indifference throughout the 
university showed itself in the manage- 
ment of the library. For 92 years, that is, 
from 1768-1860, the Bodleian was so un- 
fortunate as to be in the hands of only 
two men, the Reverend John Price, of 
Jesus College, who died in his eightieth 
year, and Dr. Bulkeley Bandinel, his son- 
in-law, who lived to be even a year older 
than his predecessor. As an illustration 
of Price's ideas of librarianship we have 
it noted by Professor Beddoes that "he 
discouraged readers by neglect and inci- 
vility, was very careless in regard to the 
value or condition of the books he pur- 
chased, and had little knowledge of for- 
eign publications." When Captain Cook's 
Voyages were first published there was 
quite a demand for the work. Librarian 
Price promptly loaned it to the Rector of 
Lincoln College, telling him that the 
longer he kept it out the better, for as 
long as it was known to be in the library 
he would be perpetually plagued by in- 
quiries after it. Price has been compared 
to the verger who sorrowfully complained 
that people were continually invading his 
church and "praying all over the place." 
However, it must in justice be said that 
Price's correspondence as printed by John 
Nichols in his "Illustrations of the liter- 
ary history of the 18th century," shows him 
to have been helpful to some of the schol- 
ars of his day. 

Bodleian's librarians in the eighteenth 
century were mostly clerks in holy or- 
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ders and it was not uncommon for them 
to fail to open the library at all on a 
Saturday if they were "taking duty in the 
country." on the following day. There is 
preserved in the Bodleian a scrap of pa- 
per which an angry scholar affixed to the 
door of the library in 1806 when he found 
it closed contrary to the statutes. On it 
were these words in Greek: "Woe unto 
you who have taken away the key of 
knowledge ! Ye enter not yourself and 
hinder those who come." 

How striking is the difference between 
the lax administration of the 18th century 
and that of the 20th can be seen by a 
study of the Bodleian staff-kalendar, an 
annual of over 400 pages in which are 
listed day by day the special duties of 
various members of the staff, with all 
sorts of suggestions for the improvement 
of the service. 

King George III in his famous inter- 
view with Dr. Johnson asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or 
at Cambridge. The sage replied that he 
believed the Bodleian was larger than 
. any library they had at Cambridge, at the 
same time adding, "I hope whether we 
have more books or not than they have 
at Cambridge we shall make as good use 
of them as they do," — a reply which I 
always like to associate with the remark 
of Dr. Cogswell: "I would as soon tell you 
how many tons the Astor Library weighs, 
as how many volumes it contains." 

While the university library at Cam- 
bridge has never been the recipient of such 
large and rich donations as has the Bod- 
leian, it is today one of the best stocked 
university libraries in the world. Its 
first benefactor was Thomas Scott of 
Rotheram, archbishop of York, who not 
only gave 200 books and manuscripts, but 
also the first library building. Despite 
other benefactions the collection appeared 
"but mean" in the eyes of John Evelyn 
when he visited it in 1654. 

Among the earliest gifts to one of the 
college libraries at Cambridge there are 
some volumes which raise curious ques- 
tions. According to Dr. Montague R. 



James, the provost of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, one book has the Bury bookmark 
and evidently came from that source; an- 
other belonged to the canons of Here- 
ford, another to Worcester, and another 
to Durham. How and under what con- 
ditions did the early collegiate and mon- 
astic bodies part with these? "Was there 
not very probably an extensive system of 
sale of duplicates? I prefer this notion," 
writes Dr. James, "to the idea that they 
got rid of their books indiscriminately, 
because the study of monastic catalogs 
shows quite plainly that the number of 
duplicates in any considerable library was 
very large. On the other hand it is clear 
that books often got out of the old libra- 
ries into the hands of quite unauthorized 
persons: so that there was probably both 
fair and foul play in the matter." 

The most famous librarian of Cam- 
bridge University library was Henry 
Bradshaw, who not only left a strong im- 
press upon the paleographers and histori- 
ans of his day, but did much for librari- 
anship by his contributions to biblio- 
graphy and his work on the printed cata- 
logs issued by the Cambridge University 
library. He believed in making the li- 
brary as accessible as possible to those 
who were entitled to its use. The watch- 
words of his administration were "lib- 
erty and discretion," liberty for the peo- 
ple to go freely about the whole library, 
examining and borrowing such books as 
they liked, and discretion on the part of 
the administration in putting such ex- 
tremely moderate restrictions upon this 
freedom that the security of its most 
precious books were safeguarded and the 
presence of the books most constantly 
needed for reference was assured without 
undue interference with freedom of ac- 
cess to the shelves or the borrowing of 
books from the library. 

His management of the university li- 
brary was not in all respects satisfactory, 
due mostly to the fact that the staff was 
very inadequate to the task of the at- 
tempted reclassification of the large col- 
lection of books, and also to the crowded 
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condition of the building. Bradshaw did 
not have a marked capacity for working 
through subordinates. "He could not," 
said one of his assistants, "bring himself 
to allow any one to answer letters for 
him." He used to carry large numbers of 
unanswered letters in his coat pockets 
and would sometimes take them out and 
show them with a certain mischievous 
glee and say in his droll way, "I am too 
wicked. What shall I do?" No one knew 
this failing better than himself. He once 
remarked to Thomas Buchanan Read, 
who wanted some information from him, 
"You had better come and get what you 
can by word of mouth. I offend lots of 
my friends by not answering their let- 
ters, or by losing them like yours." One 
friend, to whom he had long promised a 
visit and who could not get a definite 
answer to his invitations, sent Bradshaw 
two post cards on one of which was writ- 
ten "Yes," and on the other "No," ask- 
ing him to post one or the other. Brad- 
shaw promptly posted both, although by 
the next mail he wrote to say that he 
would come, — and he kept his promise. 

Bradshaw used to say that whenever he 
was asked to send back an interesting 
book he "suffered from a chronic paraly- 
sis of the will and could not return it un- 
til the fit had passed away." In matters 
of routine business he was, however, sel- 
dom behind time and his library accounts 
were always accurately kept. He was 
very strict about the observance of the li- 
brary rules and could never tolerate seeing 
books mishandled. Dr. Zupitza, a great 
friend and admirer of Bradshaw, tells how 
one day he was making notes in ink from 
the famous manuscript of Bede's "Ecclesi- 
astical history," in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library when Bradshaw happened 
to notice him. "You Germans have no 
reverence," said the librarian as he rushed 
at the ink bottle and carried it away. A 
manuscript of that character was not to 
be approached with anything more dan- 
gerous than a lead pencil. 

Bradshaw had no personal ambition 
and was only too eager to give away such 



information as he possessed. He put his 
vast store of knowledge at the disposal 
of his large group of friends and their 
books were all the better for his biblio- 
graphical zeal. He himself left compara- 
tively little finished work. "My province," 
he once wrote, "is to give help on certain 
details which most people don't care 
about." 

Before leaving Oxford and Cambridge, 
a word must be said about the individual 
college libraries. Many of these date 
from the 15th century when it was the 
exception rather than the rule for uni- 
versity students to own books. Books 
were rented from both booksellers and tu- 
tors. The college libraries then, as to- 
day, did not have enough copies of text- 
books to go around. The statutes of St. 
Mary's College, Oxford, dating from 1446, 
forbade a scholar the continual use of a 
book in the library for more than one 
hour or at most two hours, for fear that 
others wanting the book might be hin- 
dered from the use of it. Most of the two 
score colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own libraries, many of them 
filled to overflowing with precious manu- 
scripts and old authors. While the manu- 
scripts, like those of Corpus Christi, nat- 
urally attract scholars from all over the 
world, the libraries are now comparatively 
little used by the students of the univer- 
sities themselves. This is not surpris- 
ing when it is known that to some of them 
no books have been added for a century 
or more. There is no union depository 
catalog in a central place showing what 
these libraries contain and very little cor- 
relation, although there has been some 
specialization, as in the dramatic collec- 
tion at Trinity College, Cambridge, or the 
modern history at Merton College, Oxford. 

Several years ago when I visited the 
Bodleian Library, I was shown around the 
portion known as "Duke Humphrey's li- 
brary," and when I admired the old parch- 
ment bound volumes in the alcoves my 
guide remarked sententiously: "These 
books were on these shelves when the 
Pilgrims sailed for America." That re- 
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mark points to an essential difference 
between many of the old world libraries 
and those of this country. The museum 
feature which is so strong in the adminis- 
tration of some of the European libraries 
is much less prominent in those of the 
United States. 

Illustrations of university library his- 
tory in this country naturally begin with 
Harvard. The library there was begun 
on the death of its first benefactor in 
1638 with his bequest of 320 volumes. The 
Mathers were among the largest collect- 
ors of books in their day in New England 
but few of their possessions passed into 
the college collection, most of the Mather 
library having been destroyed in 1775 dur- 
ing the battle of Bunker Hill. About the 
close of the 17th century Cotton Mather 
said of the Harvard College Library that 
while it was "far from a Vatican or Bod- 
leian dimension" he considered it the 
"best furnished that can be shown any- 
where in the American regions." The 
fire of 1763 which destroyed the first 
Harvard Hall destroyed also the entire 
college library, housed in an upper room, 
with the exception of one volume: Dow- 
name's "Christian Warfare," which was out 
in circulation at the time. "May Har- 
vard Library," wrote John Barnard of 
Marblehead, "rise out of its ashes with 
new life and vigor, and be durable as the 
sun, tho' the building is a nuisance." This 
contemptuous sounding phrase, intended 
to describe the ruined building, can again 
almost be justified in connection with the 
overcrowded and outgrown structure of 
today. The first general catalog of the 
library, printed in 1790, containing 350 
pages, devotes 100 pages to theological 
tracts, 50 to religious books, 3% to Bibles, 
% of a page to periodicals, 4 to books of 
travel, and ten to Greek and Latin au- 
thors — all of which shows how closely the 
college had held to its original purpose as 
a training school for the ministry. 

There was practically no change in the 
curriculum at Harvard College during the 
first two centuries of its existence. The 
old classical course as pursued by our 



forefathers required comparatively few 
books. With the introduction of such 
studies as modern history and languages, 
the sciences and economics, came the de- 
mand for access to many books, both old 
and new. 

That books were regarded as a first es- 
sential in the establishment of colleges 
in the New World is shown not only by 
the terms of John Harvard's will, which 
bequeathed one-half of his estate and all 
his library "towards the erecting of a 
college," but also by the picturesque 
founding of Yale College. Eleven minis- 
ters met in New Haven in 1700 agreeing 
to form a college. Each member brought 
a number of books and presented them to 
the body, and laying them on the table 
said these words, or to this effect: "I give 
these books for the founding of a college 
in this colony." Then the trustees as a 
body took possession of them and ap- 
pointed the Rev. Mr. Russel of Branford 
as keeper of the library, which at that 
time consisted of about 40 folio volumes. 
The library with the additions which came 
in was kept at Branford for nearly three 
years, and was then carried to Killing- 
worth. In 1765 the library had grown to 
4,000 volumes, showing a growth of only 
60 volumes a year through two genera- 
tions. 

Other American university libraries 
showed equally modest beginnings. In a 
letter from President Manning to Dr. 
Llewellyn, 1752, is found the following ref- 
erence to the early efforts made on be- 
half of the library of Brown University: 
"At present we have but about 250 vol- 
umes and these not well chosen, being 
such as our friends could best spare," a 
statement which was equally true of many 
other college libraries of that period. 

The vicissitudes of American university 
libraries in their early years would seem 
to have been enough to discourage any 
but the stoutest hearted librarian. Thus 
the King's College buildings in New York 
having been required by the British for a 
military hospital, the books were depos- 
ited in the City Hall or elsewhere. Three 
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years later some 600 or 700 volumes were 
found In a room in St. Paul's Chapel'. 
How they got there is a mystery, but they 
were all that remained of the nucleus of 
what is today the Columbia University 
Library. Mr. John Pintard, the founder 
of the New York Historical Society used 
to say that he remembered seeing the 
British soldiers carry away the books 
from the college library in their knap- 
sacks and barter them for grog. Horace 
Walpole in his Memoirs sneers at the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III, 
for presenting a collection of books to an 
American college during the Revolutionary 
War, and says that, instead of books, his 
Royal Highness ought to have sent arms 
and ammunition. 

In his report as secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1850, Prof. C. 
C. Jewett wrote: "Our colleges are mostly 
eleemosynary institutions. Their libra- 
ries are frequently the chance aggrega- 
tion of the gifts of charity; too many of 
them discarded, as well-nigh worthless, 
from the shelves of donors. (But) among 
them are some very important collections, 
chosen with care and competent learning, 
purchased with economy and guarded 
with prudence." 

In 1850 Marshall College at Mercers- 
burg, Pa., reported that "the college li- 
brary is distributed among the profes- 
sors — each professor having charge of 
those books pertaining to his department." 
Until comparatively recent years the peri- 
odicals subscribed to by one of our west- 
ern state universities were sent direct to 
the homes of the professors interested 
and whether they were brought to the li- 
brary later for binding depended upon the 
whim of the professor. 

One of the striking contrasts between 
the college library of today and that of 
the middle of the last century is shown 
by a comparison of the hours of opening. 
The Chinese character for "library" means 
"a place for hiding books," and if some 
members of the present day faculties 
think there is still justification for this 
pictograph, what would they say of the 



apology for a library which their prede- 
cessors had to contend with? In 1850 the 
libraries at Amherst and Trinity, for ex- 
ample, were open once a week from 1 
to 3 p. m., at Princeton one hour twice a 
week, at the University of Missouri one 
hour every two weeks. At the University 
of Alabama there was a rule that "the 
books shall ordinarily be received at the 
door, without admitting the applicant into 
the library room." Harvard with its 28 
hours of opening per week was as usual 
in the vanguard of progress, but contrast 
even those liberal hours with present day 
schedules of 89 hours and even more per 
week and you see that there has been 
considerable progress along this line. 

"A quarter of a century ago the library 
in most of our institutions," said the late 
President Harper in an address delivered 
in 1894, "even the oldest, was scarcely 
large enough, if one were to estimate val- 
ues, to deserve the name of library. So 
far as it had location, it was the place 
to which the professor was accustomed 
to make his way occasionally, the student 
almost never. It was open for consulta- 
tion during perhaps one hour a day for 
three days a week. The better class of 
students, it was understood, had no time 
for reading. It was only the 'ne'er do 
well,' the man with little interest in the 
class-room text-book, who could find time 
for general reading. Such reading was a 
distraction, and a proposition that one 
might profit by consulting other books 
which bore upon the subject or subjects 
treated in the text-book would have been 
scouted. All such work was thought to be 
distracting. The addition of one hundred 
volumes in a single year was something 
noteworthy. The place, seldom fre- 
quented, was some out-of-the-way room 
which could serve no other use. The li- 
brarian — there was none. Why should 
there have been? Any officer of the insti- 
tution could perform the needed service 
without greatly increasing the burden of 
his official duties." 

That the college library of the middle 
of the last century was little more than 
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a storehouse for books, in which the un- 
dergraduate had very little interest, is 
amply substantiated by th» reminiscences 
of older graduates. "To those of us who 
graduated thirty, or forty, or more years 
ago," said the late William Frederick Poole, 
"books, outside of text-books used, had 
no part in our education. They were 
never quoted, recommended, or mentioned 
by instructors in the class-room. As I 
remember it, Yale College library might 
as well have been in Wetherfield, or 
Bridgeport, as in New Haven, so far as 
the students in those days were con- 
cerned." 

In the old days at Columbia College, 
freshmen and sophomores were allowed 
to visit the library only once a month to 
gaze at the backs of books; the juniors 
were taken there once a week by a tu- 
tor who gave verbal information about the 
contents of the books, but only seniors 
were permitted to open the precious vol- 
umes, which they could draw from the li- 
brary during one hour on Wednesday aft- 
ernoons. In 1853, the salary of the li- 
brarian of Columbia was raised to three 
hundred dollars! Professor Brander 
Matthews, who graduated from Columbia 
in 1871, says that the library was at that 
time small and inconvenient and that he 
never entered it to read a book and never 
drew one from it during all the time he 
was an undergraduate. 

The rules of the old days forbade the 
use of any lights in the Harvard Library, 
"excepting only when the librarian is 
obliged to seal official letters with wax 
he may with proper precautions use a 
lighted taper for that purpose." This re- 
calls an entry in the diary of John Lang- 
don Sibley, who records spending "four 
hours with a lantern and cloak in the 
chilly cellar" where he found many books 
and pamphlets not in the College Library." 

Mr. Sibley, who spent 36 years in the 
service of the Harvard Library, has fre- 
quently been pictured as typical of the old 
style collector and custodian of books. 
The story is told of his having once com- 
pleted an inventory of the library and, 



when se«n crossing the yard with a par- 
ticularly happy smile, was asked the rea- 
son for this pleased expression. "All the 
books are in excepting two," said he. 
"Agassiz has those and I am going after 
them." Exaggerated as this picture of 
him undoubtedly is, it must be said that 
he did lay much more emphasis upon the 
collecting and preservation of books than 
upon their use. 

His successor, Justin Winsor, was the 
author of the remark which has come to be 
regarded as one of the truisms of modern 
librarianship: "A book is never so useful 
as when it is in use." 

In his second annual report (1879) Mr. 
Winsor thus summed up his idea of library 
management: "Diligent administration, 
considerate forbearance, care that no rule 
is enforced for the sake of mere outward 
uniformity, and the establishment of re- 
ciprocal confidence between the govern- 
ment and the users of the library, open the 
way to many relaxations of old established 
prohibitions, which could not be safely 
allowed if a less conciliatory spirit pre- 
vailed. There should be no bar to the use 
of books, but the rights of others, and it 
is to the credit of the mass of library 
users that, when a librarian manifests that 
single purpose, he can safely be liberal in 
the discharge of his trust." 

Mr. Winsor had an exceptional faculty 
for organization and administration. For 
some time after he left the service of the 
Boston Public Library it was hardly no- 
ticeable that there was no librarian. This 
was due to the fine organization which Mr. 
Winsor had effected and did not prove, as 
Alderman O'Brien of Boston argued, that 
Mr. Winsor's services could easily be dis- 
pensed with. He found time for writing 
history during the years of his librarian- 
ship at Boston and at Harvard because he 
knew how to administer. No doubt in his 
later years the historian in him overshad- 
owed the librarian. 

The salient feature of Mr. Winsor's ad- 
ministration of the Harvard College Li- 
brary lay in the fact that he extended very 
materially the use of books by students. 
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He instituted the system of "reserved" 
books by which the instructor is enabled to 
have gathered in an accessible place the 
reading which he required of his classes, 
— a device absolutely essential in the new 
method of teaching which substitutes the 
reading of authorities for the old time 
study of text-books. 

And what as to the buildings in which 
these libraries are housed? The earlier 
ones like those of Harvard and Yale, were 
suggestive of Gothic chapels, while the 
later ones, like Michigan, Illinois and 
Cornell, are based upon an ecclesiastical 
motif, and have the questionable addition 
of a clock tower, the usual accompanying 
chimes helping to break into the quiet 
which it is so desirable to maintain in any 
library. Harvard's Gore Hall was an at- 
tenuated copy of the chapel of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, England, and neces- 
sarily ill adapted to the needs of a library. 
It was poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, 
hard to warm in winter, damp in parts 
during the spring and autumn. There 
were no private rooms, no working room, 
no conversation room, and no reading 
room worthy of the name. The only sav- 
ing thing about the management was that 
the advice of old John Hollis was not fol- 
lowed and both students and professors 
were allowed to draw boobs for use in 
their rooms and homes. 

In some cases where the library building 
has been presented as a gift or as a memo- 
rial, trouble has arisen from the proverbial 
difficulty about examining too closely into 
the lines of the proposed gift. Notable il- 
lustrations of this are found in the li- 
braries of Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the late but 
not lamented library of Leland Stanford 
University. The Columbia University Li- 
brary, the gift of ex-President Low in 
memory of his father, was designed by 
McKim, Mead & White after the plan of 
the head of the firm, the late Mr. Charles 
F. McKim. Some of you may be familiar 
with the story of the visitor to Mr. McKim's 
studio asking how he was getting on with 
the plans for the new library. "Oh, every- 



thing is going lovely," said he. "You see 
there on the wall the outline of the fac- 
ade and the layout of the building. I have 
worked up all the details of the reading 
room and the large dome — but I don't 
know where to put the darned books." 

"Today," wrote President Harper, "the 
chief building in the college, the building 
in which is taken the most pride, is the 
library. With the stack for storage pur- 
poses, the reading room for reference 
books, the offices for delivery, the rooms 
for seminary purposes, it is the center of 
educational activity. The staff of assist- 
ants is often larger than the entire faculty 
of the same institution thirty years ago." 

The importance of the university library 
in the educational work of the institution 
is being recognized more fully each year. 
"Much of the usefulness and attractiveness 
of the university for its students," said 
President Eliot in his annual report for 
1905-06, "depends on the size of the It 
brary, on the promptness with which it ob- 
tains the newest interesting books, and 
on the efficiency and liberality of its ad- 
ministration. Any need of the library is 
therefore a need of the whole university." 

The second paper was then read by Mr. 
WILLARD AUSTEN, assistant librarian of 
Cornell University. His paper, an abstract 
of which follows, was entitled 

RIGHTS OF THE USERS OF A COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM 

The problem of administering a college 
or university library with due regard to 
the rights of all the users is far from sim- 
ple. A college or university community is 
not a democracy, where all have equal 
rights. The natural division into two 
great classes, the mature teacher and the 
immature student is the first apparent 
cause for the modification of privileges. 
The need of materials for teaching as op- 
posed to the needs of the student suggests 
other modifications. The need for books 
of research at home or in the laboratory 
that may also be wanted for general read- 
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ing, introduces a third factor that may dis- 
turb any set of rules that may be framed. 

Any reader should be allowed to use 
any book in the library when and where it 
is most convenient to do so, so far as this 
can be done and preserve the rights of 
other users and preserve valuable materi- 
als not easily replaced for future genera- 
tions of users. The ability to shift any 
book from the place where it is little 
needed to the place where it is much 
needed, at a moment's notice, is the ideal. 

Users may be roughly grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. Instructors of all grades, those whose 
need for books is primarily for teaching. 

2. Those doing research work, which 
class may include teachers, graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

3. Students needing books for collat- 
eral reading. 

4. General readers of all classes, and 
all persons are general readers when not 
reading for a definite purpose, but for gen- 
eral culture. 

Obviously the rights of all these classes 
are not of equal importance. 

To outline the means of protecting their 
rights, it is necessary to classify users 
by certain of their characteristics which 
bear no relation to the groups named 
above. First, the conscientious worker 
who, while using many books, never re- 
tains one beyond his real need for it, and 
who constantly bears in mind the possible 
need that others may have for a book he 
is using. Library rules are not made for 
such. The next and most difficult class to 
deal with are those who want to gather 
about them all the books they can con- 
veniently lay hands on, with the thought 
that they will "come handy some day." 
A large class, running down to the low- 
est ranks of college students, comprise 
those who think they must have all the 
material on a subject at hand at one time. 
Another class, largely college students, 
is made up of those selfish persons who, 
having a task, ride rough shod, if neces- 
sary, over the rights of others in doing 
it. Then there is the small class that can 



be designated by no other names than 
thieves and vandals, those who steal 
books, and cut out text or illustrations. 

An adequate code of rules and regula- 
tions should be drawn up, care being taken 
that all rules should be made for the sole 
purpose of preserving rights and property. 
Of first importance are the regulations for 
getting books back into the library. A 
time limit of one month on all books not 
in use for instruction or research has been 
fairly successful. All bound volumes of 
periodicals may be limited to two weeks 
or one month. A limit may be put on the 
number of volumes a user may have out 
at any one time. A requirement that all 
books must come back to the library, once 
a year, regardless of the use being made 
of them, will keep in the library many 
books that have been left lying around 
after being used. 

Within the library the problem of mak- 
ing all books available for use when 
needed is not a simple one. Reserve col- 
lections, and the recall of books when 
needed are familiar practices; but when 
the demand for a book is very great, its 
use by one person may be limited to one- 
half or one hour as the case may call for. 
The failure to return a reserved book 
when due interferes seriously with others' 
rights. In these cases students must be 
made to respect the rights of others, even 
at the cost of losing their own privileges 
which is often a more effective discipline 
than a money fine. The library shares 
with other departments of the college or 
university the duty of teaching student a 
due regard for the rights of others. The 
problem of detecting the few thieves and 
vandals who curse all used libraries, may 
require professional advice. Few seem to 
be brought to justice, in spite of all efforts. 

Whatever measures are employed to pro- 
tect the users' rights and the library prop- 
erty, they must have their foundation in 
a system of classification and notation that 
clearly indicates in every record the char- 
acter of the book and its relation to other 
material in the library; and in a system of 
record of use that tells not only where a 
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book is when out, how long it has been 
out, and who is responsible for it, but also 
tells the life history of that book from the 
time it comes into the library until it is 
worn out. 

After the discussion of Mr. Austen's pa- 
per, Mr. F. K. W. DRURY, assistant libra- 
rian of the University of Illinois, pre- 
sented a paper on 

DO WE NEED A SHORT STORY INDEX? 

Is not this the day of the index? Have 
we not Poole, the Reader's Guide, the 
Portrait and the Engineering Indexes, 
Granger's Index to Poetry and Recitations, 
and the Index to Victrola Records? What 
Granger is to poetry, may we not compile 
for the short-story? For if this is the day 
of the index, is it any less that of the 
short-story? 

If we agree to omit fairy stories and 
folk tales and most juveniles what is the 
extent of short story literature? In a 
very brief survey of the field did I not 
find 404 English and American authors 
and 37 foreign authors in English transla- 
tion whose stories have attained book 
form? 

Let us credit each author with ten titles 
and we have at once 4,400 stories worthy 
of recognition. And these do not include 
the vast horde of stories — literally thou- 
sands — that have appeared and are ap- 
pearing monthly, weekly, yea even daily, 
in the magazines of the hour. 

How recent then shall we make our 
list? Shall we anticipate the Get-rich- 
quick Wallingford tale announced for next 
month? Where shall we draw our line? 

How inclusive shall our list be made? 
Shall the Saturday Evening Post and the 
two Sunday magazines be indexed? Or 
sball we stay within the circle of the 
Readers' Guide and the Magazine subject 
index? How many of the newstand best 
sellers shall be admitted? Mr. Wyer shows 
us the million circulation figures of the 
Woman's World, Comfort, the Vickery 
and Hill list of three (Happy Hours, 
Hearth and Home, and Good Stories), yet 



these are not taken by our libraries and 
if indexed could be consulted with diffi- 
culty. Where shall we draw this line? 

Again, how far abroad shall we go? 
Shall the short-stories in foreign tongues 
fraternize with their English cousins? Or 
shall they be aliens and only admitted 
when really anglicized? Do we need an 
index? Let us test our present resources. 
How do you find in which volume of Kip- 
ling is printed "Thrawn Janet" or his 
"Man who would be king?" How many 
copies of "The necklace" can you supply? 
Granger tells you it is in Cody's "World's 
greatest short stories" and your catalog 
may show it in De Maupassant's works, 
or his "Odd number." But how would you 
find out that this classic is also in "Little 
French masterpieces," in Esenwein's book 
on the short story, and probably in several 
other places. 

Somebody comes in and asks for "Na- 
poleon Jackson" and you do not find it in 
the volumes you have by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Perhaps it is loaned out. Would 
not such an index show that this story 
appeared in the Century for January, 
1902, under the title "The gentleman of the 
plush rocker"? 

Vainly have I searched through catalogs 
and bibliographies and even biographies 
to find in which book of stories by "Adi- 
rondack" Murray may be found "A busted 
ex-Texan." The book itself must be in 
hand to find this information. Try to 
search down a particular title by Stock- 
ton, or Bret Harte and you will soon de- 
spair. 

Have we not then three distinct classes 
of publications which can be indexed with 
profit? 

(a) Collected stories of authors, of 
whom we have listed at least 4,400. 

(b) Periodical sets, which Poole in- 
dexed by titles only, but since 1900 the 
Readers' Guide has by both author and 
title. 

(c) Collections of stories, of which 73 
at least are available today. 

Can we not characterize or classify our 
short-story by some such terms as those 
used in the Philadelphia free library 
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Catalog of Prose Fiction, published in 
1904? 

Have you ever been disappointed in 
reading a story? Have you not often 
wished to know if it were a "good" one or 
"worth while" before you began it? In- 
deed, have you not often refrained from 
reading one for fear of wasting your time? 

How can we tell about these short 
stories? Are they good or bad? Detec- 
tive or amorous? Psychological or 
mysterious? 

Have you ever seen a short story re- 
viewed? Have you any way of knowing? 
Must we read every one to find out? 

Some may be characterized from the 
author. The Sherlock Holmes series are 
obviously detective stories. We can be 
pretty sure of Ambrose Bierce and Edgar 
Allan Poe. So stories in Harper's have a 
general tone quite characteristic. 

Here at once is a most important and 
a most difficult part of such an index. Is 
not the value of Granger immensely in- 
creased by the topical index? Are we not 
laboring patiently to classify our novels 
by subjects? Why not also the short- 
story? 

We may now ask ourselves: What 
would be the scope of the entries? For 
discussion, we suggest: 

1. Author list; giving author, title, 
number of words, location, character. 

2. Title index. 

3. Subject or character index. 

You will readily see the elements of a 
dictionary catalog here, and it is debat- 
able whether to separate the entries in 
the three groups as above, or to alphabet 
them together. Shall we double star the 
100 best and star the 500 next? 

Are not these questions too perplexing, 
is not the labor of compilation too ardu- 
ous, and is not life too short for the read- 
ing and classifying all these titles, for 
one person to attempt this task alone? 
It has seemed so. Hence this question 
mark rampant, hence this interrogational 
presentation, hence this request for co- 
operation. Without the subject charac- 
terization one man could do it, but would 



not one of the most valuable features be 
omitted? 

With definite assignments* under an 
editor-in-chief, is not this index possible? 
Is it not needed? 

In the discussion it was brought out 
that the Chicago public library had made 
a list of fairy tales, that the Cleveland 
public library had begun a list of short 
stories not in periodicals, and that titles 
of stories frequently occur in reference 
lists on subjects like, for example, 
Hallowe'en. 

After a discussion of Mr. Drury's 
paper, Mr. ROBERT KENDALL SHAW, 
librarian of the Worcester (Mass.) free 
public library, spoke on the subject 

IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CEN- 
TRAL REFERENCE BUREAU 

DESIRABLE?* 

This subject has been so fully treated 
in recent years, notably by Mr. Lane in 
an address at Oberlin college in June, 
1908, and in several reports of the Associ- 
ation of college librarians, that only an 
outline will be attempted here. 

A natural preliminary inquiry presents 
itself: Is reference work in all its phases 
adequately performed already? With a 
well trained library staff, whose work 
may be supplemented by the inter-library 
loan; by writing letters; by the use of 
the priceless though incessant telephone; 
or by seeking the aid of some such 
bureau of inquiry as that of Thos. Nel- 
son's Sons, The Boston Transcript, The 
New York Times or Notes and Queries, 
are we keeping our public satisfied, and 
the voice of conscience still? 

If not, and if the question of creating 
some central agency for auxiliary refer- 
ence service is to be discussed, shall this 
central agency take the form of a central 
lending library, with its permanent build- 
ing, book reservoir and staff to administer 
it, or of a central reference bureau, which 
will receive all kinds of inquiries, and an- 
swer them, as far as possible, by consul- 
tation in libraries already existing, or in 
other institutions which may possess the 
desired information? 

•Abstract. 
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That a central lending library, equipped 
and maintained under the auspices of the 
A. L. A. is today or even tomorrow im- 
practicable, can scarcely be denied by in- 
telligent librarians. The writer believes 
that no adequate endowment could be 
secured; that if any funds were obtained 
for this purpose, years would be required 
to build up a useful collection; that such 
a collection would, to a great extent, 
duplicate existing material; that running 
expenses would be far greater than for 
an information bureau, and that there are, 
in short, other more pressing needs. 

If a central reference bureau is to be 
established, what form shall it take? 
Shall it be attached to some institution 
already in operation or exist independ- 
ently? The latter seems preferable, as it 
could then maintain a consistent policy, 
unhampered by political or other undesir- 
able influences; proceed unhampered with 
singleness of aim and method; be gov- 
erned by persons disinterested and none 
others; and restrict its collections exclu- 
sively to the purposes which its founders 
intended it to pursue. 

Where should such an agency be estab- 
lished? At some library center like 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia or St. 
Louis? At A. L. A. headquarters? At the 
Library of Congress or under the auspices 
of some active state library commission? 
The two institutions specifically men- 
tioned are already doing a large work in 
this direction. 

The duties and opportunities of this 
bureau would be: to collect and coordi- 
nate the public-service records of Ameri- 
can libraries and cognate institutions 
(e. g. supply information on special collec- 
tions, subject bibliographies, reading 
lists, etc.) ; by questionnaires, visits and 
in other ways obtain supplementary infor- 
mation along these and similar lines; to 
get results printed and disseminated; to 
furnish definite information on lending 
conditions now obtaining in American li- 
braries, and, when possible, to improve 
them; and to serve as a free registration 
and employment agency for librarians 



and library assistants. Although this last 
suggestion has not been proposed, to the 
writer's knowledge in earlier schemes, its 
importance as a practical measure, is ob- 
vious. To the large body of faithful and 
efficient workers who have not enjoyed 
the benefits of a library school training 
such an agency would render signal 
service. 

The unfortunate but frequently recur- 
ring repetition of reference research 
would, in large measure, be prevented if 
librarians were enabled to derive prompt 
assistance, in case of knotty problems, 
from a competent central agency. Their 
duty to dispatch to this agency solutions 
to such questions of probably common 
interest as they had themselves discov- 
ered, would be equally obvious. 

The trend of library thought in the 
thinking world today is toward centrali- 
ation and coordination of effort; witness 
the sense of the Brussels conference of 
1910 that central information bureaus 
should be established in all countries of 
progressive library spirit; the success 
and practical value of the gigantic Ge- 
sammtkatalog; and the expected benefits 
from the youthful Boston cooperative in- 
formation bureau. 

That American librarians are looking 
toward a fuller development of inter- 
library loans, and away from a central 
reference bureau, is the consensus of the 
recent (1910, March and May) symposium 
conducted by the Library Journal. Our 
duty now is, by sympathy, interest and 
contribution, to forward the work of the 
Library of Congress and the A. L. A. 
headquarters, and to make our own lend- 
ing conditions the most generous in our 
power. 

Mr. C. H. Gould, chairman of the com- 
mittee on co-ordination, stated that the 
subject just presented had a close rela- 
tion to several matters before his com- 
mittee, and gave a resume^ of their report 
submitted in print to a general session of 
the conference. 

Dr. Andrews, as a member of the Com- 
mittee, added that in his opinion photo- 
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graphic reproductions might prove a satis- 
factory substitute for many inter-library 
loans. The installation of a cameragraph 
in the John Crerar library had proved 
of much more use than had been antici- 
pated, not only in regard to the number 
of copies made, but also in regard to the 
scope of the material thus copied. It had 
been found in many cases that these 
photographic reproductions could be fur- 
nished for less than the cost of transpor- 
tation of the volume, and that besides 
they gave a permanent record to the bor- 
rower. The only obvious limitation was 
the impossibility of reproducing copy- 
right material. 

After further discussion, the chairman 
asked Dr. W. K. Jewett, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, to serve as chair- 
man of the nominating committee and to 
select two others to serve with him. The 
session then adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 
(Monday, July 1, 2:30 p. m.) 
The second session was held Monday 
afternoon, July 1, in the ballroom. The 
first paper was by Mr. J. C. M. HANSON, 
associate director of libraries, University 
of Chicago, and was read in his absence 
by Mr. M. G. Wyer, librarian of the State 
University of Iowa. The paper follows. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DE- 
PARTMENTAL LIBRARY PROBLEM 
IN UNIVERSITIES, WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 

CHICAGO 
List of references 
Departmental arrangement of college li- 
braries, by Edith E. Clarke. Library 
journal vol. 11, 1899, p. 340-343; vol. 16, 
1891, p. 264-268. 
Reference, seminary, and departmental li- 
braries at Cornell university, by W. 
Austen. Library journal, vol. 18, 1893, 
p. 181-183. 
Function of a university library, by H. L. 
Koopman. Library journal vol. 19, 1894, 
p. 24-30 of Conference Report. 



The departmental libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, by Z. A. Dixaon. Li- 
brary journal vol. 20, 1895, p. 375-377. 
Notes on the government and control of 
college libraries, by Q. W. Harris. Li- 
brary journal vol. 22, 1897, p. 65-67 of 
Conference Report. 
Relation of seminary and departmental 
libraries to the general university li- 
brary, by George H. Baker. Library 
journal vol. 23, 1898, p. 103-106 of Con- 
ference Report. 
First Report of W. C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard university, 1898, p. 2-5. Com- 
pare also his 5th Report, p. 215. 
The Problems of the departmental system 
in university libraries, by W. W. Bishop. 
Library journal vol. 26, 1901, p. 14-18. 
Report of College and reference section, 
1902. Library journal vol. 27, p. 172-178 
of Conference Report. 
Relation of the departmental or group 
libraries to the main library, by Dr. E. 
D. Burton. Library journal vol. 28, 1903, 
p. 19-23 of Conference Report. 
Discussion in College and reference sec- 
tion, 1903. Library journal vol. 28, 1903, 
p. 170-175 of Conference Report. 
The future university library, by B. Ranel. 
Nation vol. 84, March 21, 1907, p. 263. 
The university branch library, by W. Aus- 
ten. Library journal vol. 28, 1908, 
p. 220-222. 
Plea for the central library, by J. Bas- 
com. Educational review, vol. 38, Sept. 
1909, p. 139-149. 
Departmental libraries, by F. C. Hicks. 
Columbia university quarterly, vol. 13, 
March, 1911, p. 185-195. 
Departmental libraries in universities and 
colleges, by Henry E. Bliss. Educa- 
tional review, April, 1912, p. 387-409. 
Ueber die Bibliotheken der Preussischen 
Universitatsinstltute, von Dr. Naetebus. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol. 
23. 1906, p. 341-367. 
Allgemeine Grundsatze fur die Vermeh- 
rung der Preussischen Staatsbiblio- 
theken, von W. Erman. Zentralblatt fur 
Bibliothekswesen, vol. 26, 1908, p. 429- 
433. 
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Bemerkungen zu dem Ermanschen Eut- 
wurf "Allgemeine Grundsatze fiir die 
Vermehrung der Preussischen Staats- 
bibliotheken," von J. Franke. Zentral- 
blatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol. 26, 1909, 
p. 12-22. 
Fiir die Seminarbibliotheken, von F. Beh- 
rend. Zentralblatt fur Bibliotheks- 
wesen, vol. 26, 1909, p. 23-25. 
Erlauterung und Begriindung der Allge- 
meinen Grundsatze fiir die Vermehrung 
der Preussischen Staatsbibliotheken, 
von W. Erman. Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, vol. 26, 1909, p. 97-121. 
Universitatsbibliothek und Institutsbiblio- 

theken, von Karl Bucher, 1910. 
Zentralization der Bibliotheken, von Hugo 
Zimmer. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, 28. jahrg. 1911, p. 446-469. 
The pros and cons of the departmental 
system have been summarized in several 
of the articles mentioned above. In his 
annual report as librarian of Harvard col- 
lege for 1898 Mr. Lane calls attention, on 
the one hand to the more convenient use 
of books in a small collection, and in case 
of scientific subjects, the possibility of 
having the books in or near the labora- 
tory. On the other hand he emphasizes 
the increased difficulty of consultation on 
the part of persons not immediately con- 
nected with the department, less careful 
supervision, increase in expense of admin- 
istration, less security from fire, lack of 
that reinforcement which every depart- 
ment of a general library receives from all 
related departments, tendency to narrow- 
ness, and growth of special collections be- 
yond a convenient size. 

On September 28, 1900, Professor E. D. 
Burton, the present director of the libra- 
ries of the University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor H. P. Judson, now president of the 
university, presented before the faculty 
briefs for and against the following pro- 
position: That a limit should be placed 
in the near future to the development of 
the departmental library system. The af- 
firmative urged that it was for the 
advantage of the departments whose inter- 
ests and relationships are widespread, 



notably of philosophy, history, political 
economy, political science, and sociology, 
that all the library resources of the uni- 
versity should be gathered in one build- 
ing and brought under one administration 
and catalog system. The convenience of 
scholars coming from a distance de- 
manded concentration also facilitated the 
practical administration of the libraries. 
As departments grew and the number of 
books increased, the departmental library 
system became unwieldy. 

In the negative the following advantages 
of the departmental system were em- 
phasized: The importance of close connec- 
tion with the classrooms, especially the 
seminar rooms. For the departments 
which have laboratories the retention of 
the libraries in connection with the labor- 
atories was indispensable. Granting the 
importance of serving the convenience of 
visiting investigators, their convenience 
must always be subordinated to that of 
the large number of students and profes- 
sors of the university. Practically all the 
valuable results of concentration could be 
secured by a catalog of all the depart- 
ments in the general library and a system 
of underground book railways and tele- 
phone communication. 

The latest summary which has come to 
my attention is one by Mr. Hicks in the 
Columbia university quarterly for March, 
1911. 

There is little that can be added to the 
arguments presented in these statements. 
Perhaps the following points in favor of 
the departmental system might be em- 
phasized: 

(1) Books in the same room with the 
reader and free access to them is a great 
inducement to study. It increases the use 
of books, makes it easier for the investi- 
gator to consult books in use by others, 
and also to consult with colleagues in re- 
gard to questions which arise during the 
investigation. The student feels more at 
home, less subject to inspection and ob- 
servation by ofiicials. This adds to the 
pleasure which he may take in his work 
and to the feeling of personal respon- 
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sibility for the collection of books with 
which he is working. 

(2) The ability of a departmental li- 
brary to make collections of minor publi- 
cations in the line of its special investiga- 
tion to an extent difficult or even impossi- 
ble for the general library may also be 
conceded. 

Against the system more emphasis 
should ba placed on the following: 

(1) As Mr. Lane points out segregation 
of books in departments tends to narrow- 
ness. While seminary methods of instruc- 
tion should lead the student to avail him- 
self of the entire resources of the univer- 
sity library, the departmental system as 
carried out in many universities tempts 
him to limit his investigations to the de- 
partmental library. The narrowing influ- 
ence of this must be obvious to those who 
have observed how various subjects and 
classes overlap and intertwine, how ma- 
terial of importance is found in unex- 
pected places, in general collections, trans- 
actions and proceedings of societies and 
institutions, government reports, and en- 
cyclopedic works, not in the departmental 
library, the loss therefore of that rein- 
forcement which each department should 
receive from all other related depart- 
ments. 

(2) The use of the departmental li- 
brary is often limited to students of a 
particular department. It becomes dif- 
ficult therefore for others to gain access. 
If admitted, they are hampered by special 
rules and arrangements unfamiliar to 
them. Books are as a rule not allowed to 
circulate and their withdrawal for use in 
connection with other related works be- 
comes difficult. 

(3) Many valuable books of reference 
which cannot well be duplicated are 
placed beyond the reach of the majority 
of students and professors. 

(4) It increases the liability to loss, 
because when there are many depart- 
mental libraries open many hours a day 
it becomes practically impossible to pro- 
vide in all of them adequate supervision 
at all times. 



(5) The growth of the departmental 
libraries beyond a convenient size and the 
incidental disadvantages of inadequate 
shelf space, disorder, lack of accommoda- 
tion for students, the relegation of less 
used books to garrets and cellars. 

6. To provide fairly complete catalogs, 
author, title, and subject, for a large li- 
brary is becoming more and more difficult 
as the collections increase in size. To 
provide these catalogs also for a number 
of departments, or to furnish copies of the 
sections likely to interest a given depart- 
ment, would require an expenditure of 
time and money quite beyond the means 
of any university, and entirely out of pro- 
portion to the advantages to be gained 
therefrom. The absence of satisfactory 
catalogs in departmental libraries will 
therefore have to be reckoned with and 
must be emphasized as one of the most 
serious disadvantages of the system. 

I realize that no argument is likely to 
change the conviction of certain profes- 
sors and departments, that the depart- 
mental system is the only one which 
merits consideration, or the view on the 
other hand of other professors and stu- 
dents, perhaps also the librarian, that a 
strong general library with small working 
collections in the departments, largely 
duplicating books in the general library, 
is in the interest of the great majority and 
offers the only reasonable solution. It 
may, nevertheless, be convenient to have 
at hand a summary of the question with 
references to the literature on the sub- 
ject, especially if governing bodies should 
be called upon to regulate the issue as has 
been the case in Italy and Prussia. 

The development of the departmental, 
problem in university libraries dates back 
to about 1870. While a great many sem- 
inar collections, especially in Germany, 
were started prior to that year, they had 
not as yet reached a size which called for 
funds, special administration, or space, to 
a degree sufficient to embarrass the gen- 
eral library and the university. 

It may have its interest to give a brief 
outline of the development of the system 
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in Prussia. It should prove suggestive as 
furnishing a parallel to our own situation. 

In his ''Erne Reise durch die Grosseren 
Bibliotheken Italiens,"* Dziatzko speaks 
of the Italian government regulations of 
1885-1889 governing the relation of the de- 
partmental libraries to the general uni- 
versity library. The Italian regulations 
specified among other points the follow- 
ing: 

Departmental collections are to be con- 
sidered as part of the university library. 
The library commission of the university 
is to superintend the departmental li- 
braries through the director of the univer- 
sity library. Second copies of books 
already in the university are to be pur- 
chased only in case of the most pressing 
necessity, and periodicals are not to be 
duplicated. Books are to be transferred 
from one library to another according to 
definite agreement. Books are to be ac- 
cessioned in the university library and to 
be entered in its author catalog and 
stamped with the university library stamp. 
The approval of book appropriations on 
the part of the ministry depends on com- 
pliance with these regulations. The li- 
brary commission had apportioned the an- 
nual book appropriations as follows: six- 
tenths to departmental libraries, labor- 
atories, clinics, collections, etc., four- 
tenths to the general library. 

Whether the Prussian ministerial regu- 
lations adopted soon after were based on 
the Italian is not known; but the similar- 
ity of the problem has undoubtedly led to 
considerable uniformity in the measures 
adopted. 

It was in 1891 that the situation in the 
Prussian universities had reached a point 
where some government intervention 
seemed called for in order to regulate the 
relations between the university libraries 
and the so-called institutsbibliotheken. 
The regulations formulated (printed in 
the Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 
1897) specified in part as follows: De- 

*Beitr8ge zur theorie und Praxis des Buch — und 
Bibhothekswesens. Sammlung Bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher Arbeiten. 6. heft. p. 106-109. 



partmental libraries cannot dispose of 
their books; when no longer needed they 
are to be turned over to the university li- 
brary. They are reference libraries and 
no books can be loaned except by order 
of the university council, or at Berlin 
which has no council, by the ministry. All 
students of the university are admitted to 
the use of the departmental libraries. 
The university library shall make an 
author catalog of the books in the de- 
partments, one copy for the departmental 
library, the other for the union catalog in 
the general library. The university li- 
brary can loan books to the departmental 
library for a semester, provided they can 
be spared. 

While the government passed the regu- 
lations it neglected to provide sufficient 
appropriations to carry them out, the re- 
sult being that the union catalog referred 
to was begun at only two universities, 
Berlin and Bonn, and at the former lack 
of help soon caused a considerable ac- 
cumulation of arrears. The experience 
gained showed that, an indication in the 
catalog of the general library, that a 
given book can be found in a department 
is of little value. The general library has 
not on that account been able to dispense 
with the purchase of a copy, the distance 
to the departmental library and the diffi- 
culty of securing access making it neces- 
sary to duplicate. Occasionally a student 
has been referred to a departmental li- 
brary, but it has not happened frequently 
enough to warrant the extra expenditure, 
or the duplication of catalogs. It has on 
the other hand proved of great assistance 
to the departmental library, and in Bonn 
its continuance is strongly urged by the 
departments. The same holds true of 
Berlin, although instances have been re- 
corded where a department has refused 
to accept the catalog prepared by the 
general library. 

In other respects the departments have 
neglected to follow the regulations. It 
has been said, for instance, that instead 
of turning duplicates over to the univer- 
sity library certain departments have dis- 
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posed of them through exchange or have 
sold them outright to book dealers. 

In his report before the Versammlung 
Deutscher Bibliothekare, 1896, Dr. Naete- 
bus gives an excellent survey of the de- 
partmental libraries of the Prussian uni- 
versities, reporting in all on 367 different 
collections. A perusal of his report and 
of the discussion which followed shows 
that the problem in Prussia is in most re- 
spects similar to our own. 

In the Zentralblatt fur Bibliotheks- 
wesen, 1909, p. 103, et seq., Dr. Erman 
criticizes the regulations of 1891 for not 
specifying or providing means for enforc- 
ing them. Incidentally hesays with refer- 
ence to the development of the departmen- 
tal libraries, that while the original plan 
had been to make the books most urgently 
needed by students in seminars and lab- 
oratories more convenient of access than 
was possible in the overworked ana 
overcrowded university libraries, var- 
ious circumstances had cooperated to- 
wards gradually making these collections 
more comprehensive than they were in- 
tended to be, to include in fact almost all 
the literature in a given field or in related 
and overlapping fields of knowledge, thus 
making the departmental libraries quite 
independent of the university library. 
While the original plan had seemed to 
furnish welcome relief to the university 
libraries, its recent extension had threat- 
ened seriously to cripple them. 

It was perhaps the lack of funds on the 
part of the university libraries which had 
caused the difficulty in the first place. The 
departments finding that certain expen- 
sive books could not be obtained through 
the university library began to purchase 
them for their own use. As the funds of 
the departments were too small to permit 
of extensive purchases, every effort was 
made to increase them by special and ex- 
tra appropriations, this being so much the 
easier as the directors of the departments 
were frequently the most influential and 
powerful men in the faculties, and funds 
which otherwise would have fallen to the 
university library were thus diverted to 



the departments, extending the size and 
scope of their working collections far be- 
yond the bounds originally intended. 

Dr. Erman states that many professors 
have according to his own experience 
sought to secure practically all new acces- 
sions of value for the departmental li- 
brary, leaving for the general library only 
the books seldom or never asked for. To 
discontinue the university library alto- 
gether and divide its collections among 
the departments would seem a far simpler 
and more logical plan, and there should 
be no hesitation in considering its realiza- 
tion provided there seemed any hope that 
forty departmental libraries would replace 
the university library and perform its 
functions in a satisfactory manner. Un- 
fortunately, such a solution seems out of 
the question. It would prove disastrous 
to the university in various ways. There 
would be lost to it the one department 
alike common to all members of the 
faculty and to the student body. Very few 
work in so narrow a field that they would 
be served by consulting only one of the 
departmental libraries. The younger in- 
structors and students who might not 
have any department, would be at a great 
disadvantage. If the university libraries 
were ever discontinued Dr. Erman thinks 
that there would soon arise an irresistible 
demand for their restoration. He also 
thinks that the increase in the adminis- 
trative expense resulting from a depart- 
mental system would be so great as to be 
practically prohibitive. 

In Germany as with us, the desirability 
of some modus vivendi by which univer- 
sity libraries and the departments could 
be made to work in harmony and mutually 
assist one another, has repeatedly been 
emphasized. As it is, the professor to 
whom a general library was once a vital 
question, but who has now at hand a well 
equipped departmental collection, is likely 
to lose all interest in the former and de- 
vote himself entirely to the development 
of the latter. Here in America the sepa- 
ration may not as yet have reached the 
point where, as in a case cited by Dr. Er- 
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man, a professor on being elected to the 
library council said to him that this was 
the first intimation he had had of the ex- 
istence of a university library. At the 
same time, we have here and there evi- 
dence of a strong drift in this direction, 
particularly so in universities where the 
departmental system has been most fully 
developed. 

Another eminent German librarian who 
touches on this problem is Dr. Milkau. In 
Kultur der Gegenwart, Abt. 1, p. 579, he 
states that in certain universities the total 
appropriation of all departmental libraries 
sometimes equals or even exceeds that of 
the general library. Originally intended 
as collections of reference books to be 
used in connection with instruction, they 
have gradually grown to considerable 
size, so that their supervision and regula- 
tion is year by year becoming more dim- 
cult. Dr. Milkau would not abolish the 
departmental libraries; on the contrary he 
freely grants their great value and superi- 
ority in some respects to the university 
library. There must, however, be co- 
operation between the departmental li- 
braries one with another, and with the 
university library. Purchase of sets and 
expensive books must not be decided upon 
regardless of what is already in the uni- 
versity. Each department must limit it- 
self strictly to its own particular field and 
omit all works not urgently needed, or of 
some permanent value. He offers as a 
remedy for the problem the following: To 
limit the size of the departmental collec- 
tion, setting a maximum number of 
volumes not to be exceeded, a cure which 
seems a little too radical to find favor 
with all parties concerned. 

In the discussion on the report of Dr. 
Naetebus referred to above, Dr. Gerhard, 
of Halle, insisted that the only way to se- 
cure relief would be through radical meas- 
ures on the part of the government, viz., 
to cut down the departmental appropria- 
tions to a point where they would be 
forced to restrict purchases to the books 
most urgently needed for use in connec- 
tion with instruction, the appropriations 



thus saved to be turned over to the uni- 
versity library. Dr. Roth, of Halle, com- 
plained of the lack of system in the 
development of the departmental libraries 
due to the frequent change of directors. 
He, however, considered the power of de- 
partments to secure books through gift 
and exchange an important and valuable 
factor, one not to be underestimated. Dr. 
Erman, Breslau, agreed with Dr. Gerhard 
and stated that there must be a readjust- 
ment of the funds appropriated for the 
purchase of books for the university and 
departmental libraries. There could be 
no complaint with the development of 
large and comprehensive collections in 
the departments, if at the same time the 
university libraries received enough to se- 
cure at least a small part of the books 
needed to keep their collections up to 
date. There would never have been so 
large a development of the departmental 
libraries if the university libraries had 
been in a position to answer the demands 
made on them. As it is, when an ex- 
pensive book is wanted and the university 
library has not the funds to secure it, 
there immediately appear from two to 
three copies in as many departmental li- 
braries, while there is no copy in the 
university library. The situation which 
results is intolerable. If in Breslau in- 
stead of 31,000 marks a year for the 
university library and 31,000 for the de- 
partmental libraries, the former had 40,- 
000 and the latter 20,000, it would mean 
an immense improvement for all con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Geiger, Tubingen, and Dr. Frank- 
furter of Vienna, reported that essentially 
the same or even a worse state of affairs 
exists in Wurtemburg and in Austria. 

The radical measures recommended by 
Dr. Gerhard and others were not approved 
by Dr. Naetebus, especially on account of 
the ability of departmental libraries to 
secure gifts and exchanges not within the 
reach of the university library. 

Since this discussion took place I under- 
stand that the book funds of the Prussian 
university libraries have been materially 
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increased, thus somewhat relieving the 
situation. After this brief survey of the 
conditions existing in certain European 
universities it may be of interest to turn 
to one of the two American universities in 
which the building up of departmental 
collections has preceded the development 
of a strong general library. 

Departmental Libraries at the University 
of Chicago 

The extraordinary development of the 
departmental library system at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is due largely to a num- 
ber of causes and conditions, many of 
them accidental and peculiar to the uni- 
versity. The main reason was probably 
the lack of a general library worthy of 
the name; also the fact that some of the 
strongest men on the faculty favored the 
departmental system. 

In the president's report (Decennial 
Publications, first series, 1903, vol. 1, 
p. 266-290) is found an "Outline history of 
the legislation of university bodies on the 
question of departmental libraries and 
their relation to the general library." The 
first sentence reads: "The system of de- 
partmental libraries for research work, 
supplementing the general library of the 
university, dates from the organization of 
the university itself." This would indi- 
cate that the departmental libraries were 
considered supplementary to the general 
library. However this may have been at 
the outset, later developments show that 
the general library has been so entirely 
outstripped and overshadowed by the de- 
partmental collections that in 1910, at any 
rate, when the writer had his first oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions at close hand, 
the general library was found to consist 
of some 75,000 volumes of odds and ends, a 
mere conglomerate which would have 
been of little service, except for the fact 
that it was the only collection on the 
campus from which books could be drawn 
somewhat freely and to which under- 
graduates had general access. Appropria- 
tions for books amounted to $25,265, of 
which the general library had only $1550; 
the departmental libraries, $23,715. (See 



above, Dr. Gerhart's complaint about the 
situation at Halle, 31,000 marks for the 
general library, 31,000 for the departments). 

While the original plan had no doubt 
intended that departments should abstain 
from ordering books of interest to several 
departments, that books of general inter- 
est therefore should be purchased only by 
the general library, the latter was unfor- 
tunately prevented by lack of funds and 
equipment from meeting these demands, 
the inevitable result being that the depart- 
ments soon ceased to look to the general 
library and ordered for their own use any 
book to which a professor might have 
occasion to refer in his courses, regard- 
less of whether it was in the general li- 
brary or in another departmental library. 
Whether in placing orders he was in- 
truding on the domains of a related 
department may or may not have been 
considered. At any rate books on exactly 
the same subject are now found in a num- 
ber of departmental libraries, editions of 
the same book are separated and there 
is duplication of copies to an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as far as I know, in 
any university library. 

That the president and faculty have 
been aware of the situation and have tried 
to find a solution, of that there is evidence 
enough. 

Mr. Bishop in his articles in the Library 
journal, vol. 28, has given a survey of 
the discussion which took place at the 
University of Chicago in 1898-1901. A full 
report is found in the Decennial Publica- 
tions, first series vol. 1 quoted above, and 
in the University record vol. 5. It has 
been referred to also by Mr. Henry E. 
Bliss in his recent article in the Educa- 
tional review, April 1912. 

The solution attempted, perhaps the 
only one possible at the time, consisted in 
a grouping of related departmental collec- 
tions. The following group libraries were 
formally approved by the library board in 
1899: Classical, Modern Languages, and 
Historical. In 1900 the university senate 
approved the general plan that all de- 
partments having laboratories should re- 
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tain their libraries in the same building 
with the laboratory, those not having lab- 
oratories should as a rule be transferred 
to the general library building when one 
was erected. I have already referred to 
the briefs presented by Dr. Burton and Dr. 
Judson in October, 1900, on the proposi- 
tion that a limit should be put in the near 
future to the development of the depart- 
mental library system. The University 
Congress after discussing them adopted 
two resolutions: (1) That it is the judg- 
ment of this body that the departmental 
library system should be retained. (2) 
That a committee of three for each of 
the several groups of departments rec- 
ognized by the Board of libraries, labor- 
atories and museums be appointed, the 
committee to consider and to recommend, 
respecting the group represented, what is 
best for it and the university in general. 
The report of this committee appeared in 
the University record Nov. 9 and 16, 1900. 
These reports from the different groups 
and departments are of interest in show- 
ing the sentiment in the various depart- 
ments of the teaching body. They were 
briefly as follows: Of the Classical De- 
partment five favored the departmental 
system, two a general library. The 
Modern Language group was unanimous 
in favor of centralization. The Haskell 
group (Divinity School, Semitics, and 
Comparative Religion) proposed the main- 
tenance of branch libraries of books likely 
to be in constant use by students in con- 
nection with the ordinary class work to 
be kept in the lecture hall building, that 
no books should be permanently assigned 
to these branch libraries of which there 
was not another copy in the general li- 
brary. The Historical group held to the 
departmental library system, but was not 
so particular about the control of the li- 
braries. Like the Divinity School, it pre- 
ferred locating the departmental collec- 
tion in one building with the general li- 
brary and related departmental libraries. 
The Philosophical group recognized the 
great value of location of related depart- 
ments in the same building, but held 



strongly to departmental control of the 
library and free access of students to 
books in which they are interested. If 
these two things could be granted, they 
would advocate a single building for all 
departments. The Mathematical group 
was con-committal, it emphasized however 
that Astronomy and Mathematics must 
be kept together and that books in these 
libraries are used almost exclusively by 
students of the two departments named.* 
The Biology group recommended that 
upon erection of a suitable library build- 
ing a separate room be assigned to the 
Biology library. That arrangements be 
made for telephone communication and 
speedy transfer of books to laboratories, 
that special books and periodicals needed 
by the department for constant use be 
kept in each laboratory building as a 
branch of the departmental library, that 
books in such branch libraries be rend- 
ered easily accessible at all hours, and 
that provision for adequate supervision of 
these branch libraries be considered an in- 
dispensable preliminary to their establish- 
ment. The Chemical group wished the 
Chemical library to be retained in Kent 
Chemical Laboratory, but preferred to see 
the proceedings of academies and journals 
of general scientific interest kept in the 
general library, also that a reference shelf 
containing books of interest to those who 
are taking undergraduate work in chem- 
istry be maintained in the general reading 
room of the general library, and that spe- 
cial books needed for consultation in con- 
nection with laboratory work be kept in 
the laboratory. Physics considered the 
departmental library as indispensable to 
the department. The Geology group re- 
ported most unqualifiedly in favor of de- 
partmental or group libraries that should 
embrace essentially all the literature per- 
taining to the group so far as practical 
considerations would permit. The full 
statement of this group deserves to be 
read. It is a most emphatic defense of the 
departmental system. The statement of 

•NOTE — Later on Mathematics decided that their 
library must be kept in the Mathematical building. 
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the Modern Language group and of Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson of the Classical group 
contain the strongest statements on the 
other side of the question. 

On November 4, 1900, these reports were 
referred by the library board to a com- 
mittee of three, one of whom was the 
Associate Librarian, Mrs. Dixson. The 
committee reported on March 16, 1901 
(see University record March 22, 1901) in 
favor of maintaining the departmental 
system, but recommended the centraliza- 
tion as far as possible at one point in a 
central building of the administration of 
the libraries, and of the books of the uni- 
versity not in use in the departments. 
After much discussion of the report and 
a later modification of it, it was decided 
to refer the matter to a commission con- 
sisting of professors and trustees ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making a 
thorough study of the entire problem. 
The outcome of the work of this commis- 
sion was a decision to place in buildings 
connecting with the general library the 
following departmental or group libraries: 
Philosophy, History and Social Sciences, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Oriental 
Languages, the Divinity School, the Law 
School. ^That further, the departmental 
libraries of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
and the Biological sciences, be retained in 
the department buildings of these depart- 
ments, it being understood that these de- 
partments may place such books as they 
desire in the general library building. The 
library of Mathematics and Astronomy 
should be associated with the library of 
Physics. 

Time will not permit any detailed con- 
sideration of the report of the commission. 
It was approved by the Congregation, 
August 28th, 1902, and adopted by the 
Board of trustees September 12th of the 
same year. It is the plan laid down in 
this report that has in the main been fol- 
lowed in the location and erection of the 
Harper Memorial library, dedicated on 
June 11, 1912, and which it is also proposed 
to follow in the separate buildings to be 
provided for the Historical Group, Philoso- 



phy, Modern Languages and Classics. 
When completed this plan will bring the 
Humanities, with the exception of Geogra- 
phy into buildings adjoining the General 
Library, connected with it or with one an- 
other by bridges. 

Since the adoption of the report nearly 
ten years have elapsed during which there 
has been some progress in the direction 
of centralization, at any rate of manage- 
ment and control of libraries. A some- 
what uniform system of rules and regula- 
tions was adopted in 1911. In the same 
year a common system of catalogs and 
classification was finally approved. 

The catalogs will include: 

(1) A dictionary catalog for the pub- 
lic in the general library, dupli- 
cated in part in the catalog 
department (Official catalog). 

(2) Classed catalog for the public in 
the general library, duplicated in 
part in the catalog department 
(Shelf-list on cards). 

(3) Author catalog and shelf-list on 
cards for the departmental li- 
braries located in buildings not 
connecting with the general 
library. 

(4) Author catalog only for depart- 
mental libraries located in the 
general library, or in buildings 
connecting with it. 

N. B. Catalogs in the departmental li- 
braries will not according to the present 
plan include analytical or other added en- 
tries which may be provided in the dic- 
tionary and classed catalogs of the general 
library. 

Even with the limitations here indicated 
the catalog plan as outlined may seem a 
little ambitious and likely to prove ex- 
pensive and difficult to maintain. In view 
of the present situation, as well as the 
outlook for the future, even assuming that 
departments which in 1900 favored a de- 
partmental system should be indisposed to 
change their attitude, it seemed neverthe- 
less the safest plan to adopt. The gen- 
eral library aims to build up a strong cen- 
tral reference collection. This collection 
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should be classified and cataloged so as to 
yield the best possible results. Merged 
with the catalog of the general library 
will be one covering all the departmental 
libraries. It would, of course, be desir- 
able to provide every departmental library 
with as exhaustive a catalog as the one 
proposed for the general library. The 
expense however, even in this day of 
printed cards would, I fear, be practically 
prohibitive. Moreover, it is doubtful if 
many of the departments would find the 
expected relief in an elaborate author and 
subject catalog of their collections as they 
stand. This last statement may seem to 
require some further substantiation, and 
I shall in the following endeavor to pres- 
ent the necessary proofs and illustrations. 
It is no doubt true that heads of de- 
partments and their associates frequently 
take a personal pride in their departmental 
library and feel a certain responsibility 
for its growth and development. I have 
known cases where a department would 
resent any suggestion that a part of 
its books might to good advantage be 
transferred to the general library or to 
another department in exchange for ma- 
terial in these libraries bearing more di- 
rectly on the special line of study which 
the department is supposed to represent. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that these 
libraries frequently show in their develop- 
ment a lack of that strong coordinating 
influence so essential to systematic growth. 
A detailed examination of their collections 
soon reveals the fact that books have been 
ordered principally with reference to their 
use in connection with courses given in 
a department, no one apparently ques- 
tioning the right of one department to 
poach on the premises of another or on 
that of the general library. There has re- 
sulted, therefore, a situation which can- 
not be remedied by any catalog, no matter 
how exhaustive or how perfect. This 
leads me to go a step further and to ven- 
ture the assertion that the lack of a strong 
central library can not be compensated by 
merely bringing together related depart- 
mental libraries into the same or adjoin- 



ing buildings. It is even doubtful if it 
would be worth while to prepare an ex- 
haustive union catalog of such libraries 
without considerable migration of books 
from one department to another. 

A few illustrations taken at random from 
the books which have come under my ob- 
servation during the past month or two 
in connection with the recataloging, will, 
I think, bear me out in this statement. 

General works on science are in a num- 
ber of libraries, mainly in Geology, Biol- 
ogy, and the general library, but also in 
a number of other departmental libraries. 

The History library includes many books 
which deal solely with Education, Medi- 
cine, Music, Art, Religion, Technology, and 
other subjects, over-lapping, therefore, 
practically with all other departments. 
The main duplication, however, seems to 
be in Church History with the Divinity 
library, in History and Topography with 
Geography, in Ancient History with Class- 
ics and in Education and other subjects 
with the general library. 

The Modern Language library duplicates 
chiefly material in the libraries of History 
and Geography, besides of course the gen- 
eral library. It is, however, the one de- 
partment which strongly favors consoli- 
dation of books on the same subject, and 
if the other departments in or connect- 
ing with the general library will agree to 
such consolidation, its duplication, except 
with Geography and the Classical Depart- 
ment, should cease after the transfer of 
its books to the general library building. 
The fact that this library has on its 
shelves works like Alumni Oxoniensis, 
Catalogue of the Advocates Library, 
"Ersch and Gruber," La Grande Encyclo- 
pedie, Dante's Dictionnaire biographique 
et bibliographique des hommes les plus re- 
marquables, Haebler's Typographia Iber- 
ica, etc., will therefore prove an advantage. 

The Classical library presents one of the 
most vexing problems of our library situa- 
tion, one not solved by a most liberal du- 
plication. Its collections overlap mainly 
with those of History, Sociology, Science, 
Political Science, Economics, Literature, 
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Divinity, and the general library. I am 
not now referring to texts and transla- 
tions of classical authors, but to modern 
books on ancient history, government, ad- 
ministration, and the like. What tends 
to aggrevate the situation is the fact that 
this library possesses also the only set 
on the campus of certain important gen- 
eral, literary and bibliographical period- 
icals, e.g., Revue critique. Although this 
department is in the near future to oc- 
cupy a building connecting with the gen- 
eral library, it has always taken a strong 
stand against any merging of its collec- 
tions with those of other libraries. There 
is, therefore in this case little hope of 
relief through consolidation. 

Books on Education have been a source 
of particular trouble inasmuch as they 
have been purchased extensively by a 
number of departmental libraries. Me- 
diaeval literature and the history of the 
middle ages is again a field which has been 
developed by the Classical library, Modern 
Languages, History and the general li- 
brary. General books on Literature may 
be found in Philosophy, History, Modern 
Languages, and the general library, and 
likely also in the Classical department. 
Books on Evolution treating the question 
strictly from the biological standpoint may 
be in Philosophy and History, but not in 
Biology. Whether the reverse holds true, 
I have not as yet been able to verify by 
an actual examination of the Biology li- 
brary. Naturally books on Experimental 
and Physiological Psychology may be found 
in Philosophy, Psychology, and also in the 
Biology library. 

Books on Metallurgy while chiefly in 
Geology are also represented in the li- 
brary of Commerce and Administration. 
This holds true also of Engineering, Shop 
Management, and Agriculture. The latter 
subject is freely represented also in Bot- 
any, Economics, and in the general library. 

Geography, which is connected with the 
departmental library of Geology in a build- 
ing not to connect with the general li- 
brary, buys extensively in History, also 
in Economics, Natural conservation of re- 



sources, Soils, Economics, Botany, Plant 
Industries, etc, etc. 

Meteorology is represented in Geology, 
in Physics, Astronomy, and in the general 
library. Books on Water Supply, Irriga- 
tion and the like are in Geology and Geog- 
raphy, Chemistry, Economics, and the gen- 
eral library. Books on Fisheries, Whal- 
ing, and related subjects may be found in 
Geography, Biology, and the general li- 
brary. Commerce is largely represented 
in Geography, Economics, the general li- 
brary, Commerce and Administration, and 
the Classical library. Canals, Waterways, 
and Railroads, are mainly in Geography 
and Economics, but also in the general 
library. Mining is in Geography and Geol- 
ogy, and also in Economics. Marine Biol- 
ogy will be found in Geography and Geol- 
ogy as well as in Biology. Geology has a 
considerable number of books on Physics 
and Chemistry. Books on various indus- 
tries are found in Economics, in Geology, 
and in the general library. Commercial 
Geography is somewhat evenly divided be- 
tween Geography and Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. 

Another great difficulty is the separa- 
tion of volumes of the same work. For in- 
stance, there is in no library a complete 
set of the Statesman's Year Book or the 
Almanach de Gotha, but partial sets in 
at least two or three libraries. This holds 
true also of several bibliographical period- 
icals and annuals, e.g., Le Soudier's An- 
nuaire de la Librarie francaise. 

The instances here cited consider only 
the duplicating and overlapping of inde- 
pendent books or monographs treating the 
same subject, or the same phase of a sub- 
ject; it does not take note of the duplica- 
tion common to all libraries because of 
the inclusion in encyclopedias, general pe- 
riodicals, and other comprehensive works, 
of material on a special subject; neither 
does it refer to the duplication which may 
be proper in such subjects as Railroads, 
Waterways, etc., where one department 
takes up the technical and another the 
economic phase of a subject. 

It would be possible to go on citing 
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hundreds of illustrations similar to the 
above, but time will not permit. When 
the work which practically took its begin- 
ning in October, 1911, viz., reclassification 
and recataloging of the libraries, has been 
completed I dare say that anyone con- 
nected with the work who may have had 
time to make notes by the way, would be 
in a position to furnish valuable informa- 
tion as regards the practical workings of 
a departmental system similar to the one 
which has grown up at the University of 
Chicago. 

1 have stated that the bringing together 
of related departmental libraries under one 
roof and the thorough cataloging of all 
the books on the campus in the manner 
indicated above, will not furnish a satis- 
factory solution of our problems. This I 
believe can only come about through some 
exchange of books between departmental 
libraries which shall bring together, not 
necessarily all books on the same subject, 
but at any rate the bulk of the material 
which deals with a special phase of a sub- 
ject, and the various volumes of a period- 
ical, annual, or similar work which I trust 
all are agreed should stand together. 

It resolves itself then into a question 
of reclassification or rather relocation of 
a part of the book resources of the uni- 
versity, and a partial surrender of the 
right on the part of the departments to 
determine absolutely the physical location 
of every book purchased on their recom- 
mendation. Personally, I feel rather hope- 
ful that when the cataloging of a number 
of libraries has been completed and their 
resources brought together in a common 
catalog, the members of the various de- 
partments will see for themselves the ad- 
vantage to all concerned of a partial re- 
distribution. 

In a small way the general library has 
inaugurated such redistribution by indirect 
purchase of general bibliographies and re- 
ference works from the departmental li- 
braries, a sum equal to the cost of the 
work at the time of original purchase be- 
ing transferred from the book apppropri- 
ation of the general library to that of the 



department. Some of the departments 
have been most willing to agree to such 
transfers. If it can be put into effect in 
the libraries which are now to be brought 
under the same roof, i.e., the Humanities 
with the exception of Classics and Geog- 
raphy, it will go far toward the establish- 
ment of what it is hoped may prove a 
fairly efficient central library. The cen- 
tralization of catalogs and reference books 
alone would in time make it desirable for 
the departments more and more to con- 
sult the general library. A real consoli- 
dation of the resources of the Historical 
Group, Modern Languages and Literatures, 
Religion and Theology with the present 
general library will, it is hoped, prove to 
be even more effective. 

I have already stated that Geography 
would remain outside of this consolidation 
and probably also the Classical depart- 
ment, in spite of the fact that the latter 
is soon to occupy a building connecting 
with the general library. It is hoped that 
in both cases arrangements can in time 
be devised which, while satisfactory to the 
departments, shall prove effective in 
checking the almost unrestricted duplica- 
tion of material in other libraries which 
now obtains. 

It is true that ten years ago other de- 
partments of the Humanities also held that 
while related libraries might to good ad- 
vantage be brought under one roof, there 
should be no merging of their possessions. 
Considering, however, the lack of coordi- 
nation in the development of the same li- 
braries, the overlapping and intertwining 
of their respective fields, it is difficult to 
believe that this view can prevail for any 
length of time. 

I have endeavored in the above notes 
to show that the departmental problem is 
practically the same in various countries. 
In Italy, Germany, and Austria as well as 
in America the development of depart- 
mental collections to a point where they 
have become a perplexing and trouble- 
some problem to government and univer- 
sity authorities is due primarily to the 
inability of the general university library 
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to provide books and conveniences desired 
by the departments. Neither a union cat- 
alog nor the most exhaustive duplication 
of books, service, and equipment has so 
far served to offset the weakening of the 
central library which has been an inevit- 
able result of the rapid growth of depart- 
mental collections. 

Possibly Mr. L. N. Wilson of Clark uni- 
versity may have pointed out a partial 
solution to some of our perplexities. He 
states that at Clark university not only 
is the drafting of the classification sche- 
dules attended to by the professors, but 
also the actual classification of the books. 
Where the faculty is willing to undertake 
these duties the librarian is naturally re- 
lieved of a great and difficult responsi- 
bility. While the plan has evidently 
worked out in a satisfactory manner at 
Clark, it would seem a difficult or even 
impossible expedient for certain other uni- 
versities, particularly the largest ones. 
There would be difficulty in securing the 
necessary volunteer service. Then the li- 
brarian would no doubt have to exercise 
infinite tact in his efforts to coordinate 
and harmonize the work of so many vol- 
unteer classifiers. That some coordinating 
influence would he required we may take 
for granted. Personally, I see little relief 
in the direction here indicated. As for 
the University of Chicago, I imagine that 
we are, in common with most university 
libraries destined to have the depart- 
mental problem with us in some form or 
other as long as there are collections of 
books to be administered in connection 
with departments and courses of instruc- 
tion. We shall watch with great interest 
the development of the plans of sister uni- 
versities, a number of which are said to 
contemplate the strengthening and exten- 
sion of at least a part of their depart- 
mental collections. 

I may say in conclusion that judging by 
observations at Chicago I should be dis- 
posed to agree entirely with Dr. Gerhard 
of Halle, and others of our German col- 
leagues, when they state that there can 
be no objection to the building up of strong 



departmental libraries, provided this can 
be achieved without crippling the general 
library. But where the departmental libra- 
ries are developed at the expense of the 
general library, and where willingness to co- 
operate, or to observe the most necessary 
restrictions as regards the fields to be cov- 
ered is lacking, there the interest of the 
great majority both of faculty and stu- 
dents are made to suffer for the conven- 
ience of the few, a convience which is, 
besides, in many cases only imaginary, 
and based on a lack of knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of a general 
library, and no doubt also of the limita- 
tions of departmental libraries. As pre- 
viously stated, the general library is the 
one department common to the whole uni- 
versity, the department which should have 
no ax to grind, and which under normal 
conditions might, therefore, be trusted to 
preserve an impartial attitude and to safe- 
guard the interests of all departments 
alike without fear or favor. 

In closing this paper it is difficult to 
refrain from expressing the opinion that 
whatever the policy adopted with refer- 
ence to its library system, a university 
owes it to its constituency to see that a 
strong and well balanced general library 
constitutes an integral part of the scheme. 
The establishment of the latter should, 
when possible, take precedence over that 
of large departmental collections. When 
it becomes necessary to organize the lat- 
ter, they should be considered distinctly 
a part of the general library and be placed 
under its control. A partial or nominal 
control on the part of the general library 
is not likely to prove effective or to furn- 
ish the best possible service for the great- 
est possible number. 

Dr. W. K. JBWETT then presented a 
paper on 

THE PROPORTION OF UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY INCOME WHICH 

SHOULD BE SPENT ON 

ADMINISTRATION 

The college librarian, like every other 

department head in the institution, is 
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anxious to spend as much as possible for 
the development of his department and is 
consequently seeking to get his appropria- 
tion increased as often as possible. It is 
usually of assistance to him in securing 
the favorable attention of the authorities 
to be able to show that the prevailing 
tendency among institutions of similar 
rank is to do that which he requests in 
his own case. Sometimes the librarian 
is asking more money for books, some- 
times more money for administration and 
frequently more money for everything. 
While preparing an estimate for the au- 
thorities of our own institution, I recently 
collected data from 25 representative 
college and university libraries in differ- 
ent parts of the country and was inter- 
ested to compare the data and draw what 
conclusions I could from the examination 
and from my own knowledge of the stand- 
ard of accomplishment in the respective 
institutions. All but one of these libraries 
have over 60,000 volumes. I was able to 
separate them into three groups with 
reference to their book expenditures; 
those spending $5,000 a year or less, those 
spending between $5,000 and $20,000, and 
those spending $20,000 or more. 

Six of the 25 libraries were in the first 
group, spending not to exceed $5,000. In 
all of these the expenditure for library 
administration exceeded that for books, 
in some cases by more than 100%. By 
amount spent for library administration 
I mean the amount spent for salaries and 
wages of persons employed in library 
work. In other words I mean to include 
student assistants and to exclude janitors. 

Twelve of the 25 libraries were in the 
second group, spending more than $5,000 
and less than $20,000 for books. Ten of 
these spent less for administration than 
for books, one spent more and the remain- 
ing library spent the same for adminis- 
tration as for books. 

Two libraries in the group receive gifts 
of considerable sums each year for the 
purchase of books, the buying of which is 
done through the library so that for all 
purposes of comparison it is as though 
their book funds were increased just so 



much. I have regarded the gift money 
as equivalent to part of the book fund, 
although the actual payment is made by 
the giver without its passing through the 
hands of the college treasurer. Aside 
from these two, only one library in the 
second group receives any great number 
of volumes by gift. The average number 
of volumes received by gift is about one- 
third of the number received by purchase. 
The proportion of income used for salaries 
ranges from 35% to 45% leaving out the 
two libraries above mentioned which 
spent 50% and 52% for salaries. 

Seven libraries made up the third 
group composed of those spending $20,000 
or more for books. I omitted to obtain 
any figures from Harvard, Yale or Chicago 
as they are known to be making extraor- 
dinary expenditures at present in reorgan- 
izing or recataloging. Of the seven, two 
spent less for salaries than for books, two 
spent the same for each and two spent 
more for salaries than for books. The 
seventh library like two of those in the 
preceding group has considerable sums 
placed at its disposal each year for book 
buying but the disbursement is made by 
the donor and not by the university treas- 
urer so that exact figures for calculating 
percentages are not available in its case. 
The proportion of income employed for 
salaries by the other six ranges from 40% 
to 60%. 

From this brief comparison of data it 
is possible to draw the conclusion that 
with the smaller libraries a certain mini- 
mum of administration cost is necessary 
in order to operate the library at all and 
that this does not necessarily increase 
with the growth of the book fund. Where 
the book fund is less than $5,000, it is no 
reflection on the capacity of the librarian 
if his salary expense exceeds that amount 
although it is evidently his duty to devote 
his principal efforts to securing increased 
book appropriations. After the book fund 
has passed the $5,000 mark, the librarian 
should be prepared to give most excellent 
reasons for letting his salary roll exceed 
or even equal the book fund in case his 
governing board should begin to make 
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comparison with the figures of other in- 
stitutions. II his library is in what I have 
called the second group and his salary- 
expense exceeds 45% of the total income, 
he ought to stand ready to show cause at 
short notice for some one is likely to 
attract the attention of the president to 
the fact any day. 

If on the other hand his salary roll 
represents less than 45% of total income, 
the librarian may well resist the sugges- 
tions of professors to call for more book 
money and instead devote his annual ap- 
peals to securing additional needed as- 
sistance and more adequate compensation 
for the members of his present staff. 

With the libraries of the great univer- 
sities the case is different. An institution 
that can spend upwards of $20,000 a year 
for books has more complex needs and 
more varied activities than the smaller 
colleges and universities. The quality of 
service demanded of the library is higher 
and much less is forgiven by the ambi- 
tious holders of highly paid chairs. The 
pressure of research work demands 
greater facilities for the prompt purchase 
and cataloging of "rush" books. More 
accomplished reference librarians must 
be had to meet the needs of clients in a 
great institution with a large number of 
graduate students. Catalogers of special 
qualifications must be provided to handle 
the books in oriental and other languages 
not commonly encountered in the ordi- 
nary college library. In the work of a 
large cataloging department there is more 
opportunity for lack of uniformity to 
creep in, and the need of accuracy in an 
enormous catalog is more vital than in a 
small one. Therefore the work of the 
revisers has to be more painstaking and 
time consuming than in a smaller collec- 
tion where everything is simpler. Reclas- 
sification of whole sections of books 
whose classification is now out of date, 
must be undertaken. Bibliographies have 
to be compiled for professors. The prep- 
aration of publications, like the catalog 
of a special collection, is called for while 
the smaller library may never print any- 
thing more extensive than a list of its 



Poole sets. The duties of the shelf de- 
partment in a great library are more com- 
plicated than many persons dream of and 
in all the departments fuller and more 
accurate records are needed. More ex- 
tended routine in the order department 
is required in order to prevent uninten- 
tional duplication. Messenger service for 
the delivery of books in response to tele- 
phone calls from other buildings may be 
furnished. The maintenance of an effi- 
cient exchange bureau is needed in order 
to conduct the exchange of university 
publications with {he innumerable minor 
learned societies all over the world. 
These publications are often called for in 
the great universities, although one could 
not reasonably expect to find them in the 
lesser institutions. 

In fact for many reasons the proportion 
of income required for administration in 
libraries of the first rank increases with 
the size of the collection itself. It is a fair 
inference therefore that a university li- 
brary with a book fund of more than 
$20,000 a year is justified in maintaining 
a pay roll in excess of that sum without 
fear of criticism. 

The committee on nominations, report- 
ing through Dr. W. K. Jewett, chairman, 
recommended that the by-laws of the 
Section be so amended that, instead of 
electing a chairman and a secretary each 
year as heretofore, a committee on ar- 
rangements consisting of three members 
be elected, the one first named by the 
committee this year to serve for one year, 
the second to serve two years, and the 
third to serve three years; one member 
to retire each year hereafter and his suc- 
cessor to be then elected for a three year 
term. 

On motion the recommendation was 
approved unanimously. 

The committee then recommended that 
the following persons be elected as the 
committee on arrangements: Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, Mr. N. L. Goodrich, and Miss 
Sarah B. Askew. On motion the recom- 
mendation was adopted and the three 
declared elected. The session then ad- 
journed. 



